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‘those associations which have been from time to 
|time established, independent of the great objects 
\of national government, and especially adapted to 
the benefit of a few, out of the many who compose 
‘the general commonwealth. 

| Of these the Masonic Institution is the most 


MASONIC MIRKOR. 


‘“« Free-Masonry is a Moral Order, instituted by virtuous 
inen, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our re- 
erembrance the most sublime truths, in the midst of the most 
innocent and social pleasures, founded on Liberality, Broth- 
mly Love and Charity.”"— Arnold's Dutch Dictionary. 


AN ADDRESS 
Delivered at Mount Zion, Georgia, on the Anniversa- 
ry of St. John the Baptist, June, 24, 5825, before 

the brethren of Alfred Lodge, vo. 3i—by E. 

Cooper, W. M. 

(Published at the request of the Lodge.) 

The history of the human family is a record of 
Societies». heir social qualities have always been 
in exercise, and have contributed no less to the in- 

tellectual improvement, than to the ordinary enjoy- 
ments of men. The least reflection is sufficient to 
teach the rudest of our race, that a complete indi- 
viduality of concerns affords no security for life or 
property ; and that qmet and safety can only be 
found in associations which make it the interest a. 
well as the duty of the members to respect and 
maintain the natural rights of each other. Hence 
the origin of government, and of those distinctions 
among men which necessarily attended its estab- 
lishment, whatever may be its form, or the mode of 
its administration. 

The introduction of order and law, and the di- 
visions of men into distinct communities or nations, 
led to the formation of subordinate societies, having 
little or no concern with the general polity of the 
state and intended chiefly to promote objects d'- 
rectly connected with individual improvement and 
social happiness, As the arts increased, and com- 
merce began to exert a humanizing influence, in- 
stitutions of this kind multiplied & became more and 
more productive of pleasure and benefit. Men having 


friendly intercourse ; and whatever may be their 
pursuits, literary or scientific, agricultural or me- 
chanical, such an intercourse is equally conducive 
to present gratification and ultimate advantage. 
All the useful and polite arts owe their advance- 
ment to established rules of intercourse adopted by 
their professors ; by means of wh'ch, valuable in- 
formation, whch might otherwise have been con- 
fined, perhaps to a single individual, is generally 
diffused No man was ever too wise to be instruct- 
ed ; and no one has existed, who has not been de- 
pendant on the inventive powers, labors and re- 
searches of others, So that men, having similar 
pursuits in view, are naturally drawn into the so- 
ciety of each other; and the ties wh'ch friend- 
ship may create, are rendered of two-fold strength 
by self-interest, the most powerful incentive to hu- 
man action. ‘T’o this cause, then, may be attributed 


the same employment, feel a mutual interest in|, 


‘prominent, and the most ancient. 
tive and operative characters, it has existed longer, 
and been more universal than any human society 
a earth. Although various opinions are entertain- 
| 


| In its specula- 


\istence in an organized state, at the building of the 
‘great Jewish Temple. Distinguished Masons 
whose researches have shed an imperishable lustre 
upon the history of the Order, have indeed carried 
it back to a period far antecedent, and with those 
who are conversant with Jewish annals and ac- 
quainted with the higher degrees of Masonry, their 
speculations on this point must obtain some degree 
of credence. It is, however, the opinion most gen- 
erally entertained, that the institution was first or- 
ganized by Solomon, and that under the superin- 
tendence of this illustrious monarch, and his two 
distinguished associates, the great land-marks of the 
Order were established. ‘Ihe point in dispute, 
however, is not of sufficient importance to justify 
controversy, ‘The Society exists, and has existed 
from a period of very remote antiquity. It has 
survived the monumental marble ;—the great mor- 
a! earthquakes of thirty centuries have not shaken— 
persecution has not destroyed—neglect has not dts- 


ed of its origin, there can be no doubt of its ex-| 


solved, nor has prosperity swerved from its legiti- 


rational Faith, the enjoyment of an unshaken Hope, 
and the rewars of universal Charity. 


character and operations. 


ed expansion of the arts, has rendered the preser- 
vation by our society wholly unnecessary ; it is 
sufficient to know that we Aave preserved them ; 
and that during a long period of the world’s histo- 
ivy, the distinguished masters in science were inl- 
‘tiated into our mysteries and entrusted to our keep-| 
ing those important secrets which contributed to 


their personal distinction, and which the ignorance | 
of the age rendered of inestimable value to their 
possessors. More thanthis. ‘Those whose Mason- 
ie information extends to the building of the Tem- 
ple, have a tradition which the Scriptures them- 
selves support, that the Pentateuch, of five books of 
Moses, were secured during the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, by Masonic art ; and that the name, being 
and attributes of the true God were sacredly pre- 
served by the Craft, during those periods when a 
vast proportion of the Jewish nation had forgotten 
their Benefactor and sunk into idolatry. 

It is not expected that I should, on this occa- 
sion, dwell long on historical details. My oppor- 
tunities of acquiring information disqualify me for 
such a task; but it wll not be considered unap- 
propriate, hastily to glance over the annals of our 
Order, commencing at a period not so remote as} 
,to render the aid of tradition necessary. 

Passing by the generally received opinion, that 
Masonry was introduced into England by Pytha- 


goras and his disciples, prior to the Roman con- 


quest, we have authentic testimony that it was pat- 
ronized by Carausius, a Roman General, under 
whose authority Lodges were instituted in the third 
century, by St. Alban, who finally perished a mar- 
tyr to the Christian faith, On the departure of 
the Romans, Masonry declined, and was not again 
revived until the sixth century, when St. Austin, 
with forty associates, went over to Britain, propa- 
| gated Christianity, and introduced the Masonic art 
| wherever their influence extended. After the death 
of this second Paul, another decline was expe- 
rienced ; but in Alfred the Great, every worthy 
‘object found a zealous supporter, and under his 
auspices, Masonry acquired a splendor which it had 
not known since the days of Solomon and the Hi- 
rams, As Grand Master, this distinguished bene- 
factor of his country and ornament of religion and 
humanity, laid the foundations of many edifices 
/now in existence, among which is the boasted Uni- 
versity of Oxford. In the tenth century, Athel- 
Stane, then Monarch of England, established a 
|Grand Lodge, and appointed his brother Grand 
| Master. By his order a general assembly of Ma- 
sons was called, and a constitution adopted. Hence 
the appellation of Ancient York Masons, so well 
known in al} civilized countries. From this period 
until the seventeenth century, Masonry, although 
“occasionally persecuted or neglected, was patron- 
\ized by some of the most distinguished prelates and 
noblemen of England. In 1566, an attempt was 
made by Queen Elizabeth to suppress the public 
‘intercourse of Masons by force of arms. Having 


‘mate objects, an association which points man to a } been informed that the fraternity possessed secrets 
| 


which they refused to commmunicate, a detachment 
| of military was ordered to proceed to York, disperse 


But our most important concern with Masonry ||the Grand Lodge, and seize its records. The 
is to view it as it now exists, and as it has existed || means used to avert the blow were not more suc- 
since it became almost wholly speculative in its | cessful than creditable to the Order. Sir ‘Thomas 
What we would term | 
dark ages, have passed away forever ; the unlimit-. 


Sackville, the Grand Master, had the influence and 
address to initiate into the mysteries of the Craft, 
the principal orticers of the exped'tion, who return- 
ed to the Queen with so favorable a report of their 
principles and designs, that she never afterwards 
attempted to interfere with the fraternity. From 
that time to the present, most of the English Mon- 
archs have been members of the institution, and 
instead of persecution and neglect it has found pro-. 
tection and encouragement. In 1798, when the 
secret societies of Europe excited universal alarm, 
and led to the adoption of the most inflexible mea- 
sures for_their suppression, the parliament of Great 
Britain exempted from the penalty of their laws, — 
the society of Freemasons, thereby expressing en- 
tire confidence in the virtue and loyalty of its mem- 
bers. 

On the continent, the history of our order, since 
the Christian era, is involved in more obscurity. 
Masonry was. however patronized by many of the 
Roman emperors, particularly by Adrian, who was 
himself an operative and speculative t'ason, and 
under whose direction the Roman wall was built, 
dividing England and Scotland. Charles Martel, 
who, by one great blow, delivered the west of Eu- 


of France ; and several of the German emperors 
have been its patrons, But the despotic powers 
with whch most of the continental potentates are 
clothed, render them jealous of every thing that 


bears the seal of secrecy ; and the fact, that, duting 


= 


rope from Mussulman bondage, was Grand Master™ 


t= 
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the last century, numerous disorganizers, who pre-, 
tended to meet for Masonic purposes, were at the, 
same time scattering the seeds of anarchy and irre-| 
ligion, contributed much to exclude genuine Mason-_ 
ry from the continent. ‘The Pope, too, has fre- 
quently opened upon it the batteries of the church, 
and proh.bited the meetings of Freemasons under 
pain of excommunication, But the thunders of the | 
Vatican have ceased to excite their former terrors, | 
and these Popish mandates were followed by Eng-| 
lish patents for the establishment of Lodgesin Den-) 
mark and Sweden, Norway and the Hanoverian 
dominions, the East and West Indies, and in all 
the colonies of America. At the close of the 18th 
century, most of the royal family of Great Britain, | 
the king of Sweden, and several of the German, 
princes became members of the fraternity. 

With respect to the introduction and progress of 
Masonry in our own country, we can speak with 
certainty. A century has not elapsed since its re- 
gular introduction into the western world. In 1733, 
the first Grand Lodge was established at Boston; in| 
the following year, this body granted a charter to! 
their brethren in Philadelphia, and appointed Ben-| 
jamin Franklin, Master. In 1772, Josepy War-| 
REN, by virtue of a warrant from the Earl of Dam-| 
fries, Grand Master of Scotland, was installed 
Grand Master of all Masons in America.* At this. 
period several Lodges existed in the different colo-| 
nies; but the revolutionary conflict rendering an} 
intercourse between them difficult, their multiplica- | 
tion was retarded. The death of Warren, too, | 
who poured forth the warm current of his blood on 
the memorable heights of Charlestown, a martyr 
his country’s liberty, was a blow which fell with. 
peculiar weight upon the Masonic family. 
indeed, might a few of his afflicted brethren per-| 
form a pious pilgrimage to the scene of carnage, | 
and from the mouldering mass of slaughtered friends | 


Well, | 


SCLEN TI FLC. other stick, the glasses not being moved or the water 
cna |; *Pilt ; the cutting off of twigs and flowers in a garden or 
~ \\the fields, by a sharp blow on the stems with a light 
switch ; the separation of a snake into pertions when 
struck with a hazel-tree rod ; the mode of blasting in- 
troduced by the engineer Jessop, in which, after the in- 
troduction of the powder into the hole, the upper part is 
filled merely by sand ; in all these cases M. Allou con- 
siders the effect as due to the want of re-action in the 
passive body, as regards the attack made upon it by the 
active body. --** All bodies resist motion,’’ says M. 
Francwuer in his Treatise on Mechanics, ‘and it is in 
resisting that they receive it. 


Those which are instan- 
taneously pierced or destroyed, not having offered ap- 
preciable resistance, should not therefore receive motion, 
and this is confirmed by experiment.’’ 


Search, undismayed. the dar) protound 
Where Nature works in secret, trvce the turms 
O} atoms, moving with incessant change 
Theirelemental round; behold the seeds 

Of being, and the energy of life, 


branches, flowers, and the snakes cut in pieces by the 
Kindling the mas. with ever-active flames; 
Then say if noughtin these external scenes 


switch, ‘* the shock is so rapid and unexpected, that the 

Can move thy wonder2—— muscular fibres of the reptile, as well as those which 
form the tissue of the flowers and branches, have not 
time to retract. 


Speaking of the 


The Glasgow Mechanics’ Magazine notices the form- | 
ation of a Literary and Scientific Institution, among the || 
workmen of the University Printing Office. It consists | 


Now it is this want of reaction which 
constitutes the phenomenon ; and in the experiment of 
Mr. Barnes, ‘‘ is it not natural to think that the shock on 


the steel by the cutting edge of the disc is so sudden and 
they deliver periodical lectures,—the Magazine ob_erves i unexpected, that the molecules of the first have not time 


that ‘fone of the members was appointed to deliver a |to react on those of the latter, and are thus rapidly re- 
a lecture on Hydrostatics, who did not, at the time know || moved at each contact.”’ 
what the word meant, yet he delivered an interesting and Other facts of a similar nature with the former are then 


respectable lecture, and went through his experiments | cited in support of this view of the matter, but they add 
with very considerable ease and accuracy!’’ This fact 7° new proof. 


is highly creditable to the lecturer, at the same time that | 


of 72 members, a President, Secretary, Treasurer, &c. 


The author thinks that the mechanical principle of 


| it is calculated to refute the speculative objections against | which the phenomenon described are the effects, has not 


the encouragemant of scientific inquiries among those'|had sufficient importance attached to it. 


We may be 
who practise the mechanic arts. Many of these lectur-| permitted to observe that we think if any thing else was 


ers were intelligent men, and had attended lectures on | intended in the explication than was previously wel] 


Natural Philosophy, &c. but they unanimously declared | known, it has beea left in too obscure a state to per- 
that the advantage they derived from being obliged to || 


| write lectures, were very great. They have a respecta-| 


suade us of its importance, or indeed of its accuracy. It 


‘seems difficult to comprehend how, when two similar 


and foes around them, raise and bear away the || ble library, and manage every thing among themselves, | bodies meet, they should possesss different properties de- 


body of their iilusiricus leader to a scktary tomb, || and the proprietors of the office are doing every thing in! 
where the cassia blooms in perennial beauty, plant- | their power, to aid their men in these laudable exertions. 


ed by the hands and nurtured by the tears of Ma- 
sonic affectien. 


Lord Weymouth, G. M. of England, to a number of 
brethren in Savannah; and its powers were renewed in 
1756, by Lord Aberdour, Grand Master of Scotland, in 
virtue of his warrant directed to the R. W. Gray Elliot. 


In the year 1786, a convention of the Lodges was held, || 


whien the grand officers solemnly relinquished a perma- 
nent power, and regulations were adopted for their annu- 
al election. The Grand Lodge of Georgia has now un- 
der its jurisdiction nearly forty subordinate institutions. 


( To be continued ) 


OF OFFICERS. 


Atthe Annual meeting of Trinity Encampment of 
Knights Templars, held at Hanover, N. H. on Wednes- 
day, April 26, A. D. 1826, 


The following gentlemen were chosen officers for the 
ensuing year. 


M. E. Sir James F. Dana, G. C. 
Sir Timothy Kendrick, G. 
Sir Amos Bugbee, C. G. 
Sir Jacob Carter, S. W. 
Sir Bracket L. Grennough, J. W} 
Sir Calvin Benton, Treas. 
Sir Arthur Latham, Jr. Recorder. 
Sir James Willis, Standard Bearer, 
Sir Duty Stickney, Sword Bearer, 
Sir Geo. M. Culver, Warden. 


NOTICE 


Is hereby given that the Annual Meeting of the Grand. 
Lodge of New-Hampshire will be holden at the usual 
place in Concord, on Tuesday, the 13th day of June next, 


at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


* So early as the year 1730, a charter was granted by | 


pendent merely upon the superior velocity of one over 
that of the otler ; and taking the cases of the two ivory 


= = eat we doubt whether any difference would be obsery- 
On an unnoticed Mechanical Principle — Explana- i 


ed in the effects occasioned by their coming together 
tion of cutting Steel by Iron.—The observation mace) with acertain great velocity, whether the one or the 
by Mr. Barnes, in America, of the action of soft iron 
| 


| other half had dll the velocity, or whether each had half. 
| upon steel, has called forth the experimental remarks of 
‘| many persons, and numerous explications of it have been 1 


| Again, if in all the cases quoted, including the cur- 
| ious experiment of Mr. Barnes, of cutting steel by 
1 given, none of which however have been satisfactory to \iron, things could be changed, so that the body in the 
|experiment actually in motion could be at rest, and the 
body previously at rest could have the motion transfered 


to it, would not the effects be the same ? If in the place 
It is remarked, that if the dise | 


_of making the iron dise revolve and holding a steel file 
of iron be moved with a velocity continually increasing, || 4, it, the dise were at rest and the steel file revolving 
it is first acted upon by the steel plate or piece pre-)| with equal rapidity round it, the same part being always 
sented to it; with a certain velocity no action either 


| all persons. 


The following is an abstract of part of a paper by M. 
Allou: it has been in serted in the Bibliotheque Univer- 
sélle, vol. xxix. p. ‘92. 


in coutact with the disc, is there any reason to expect a 
way takes place; and with a still greater velocity, the | giferent result than that now obtained? We think not; 


steel is cut by the iron. In explanation of this fact, M. | and, indeed, going at once to the principle sought to be 
Allou states that if two bodies equally hard and elastic, || established, we cannot think that action and reaction are 


such as two balls of ivory, strike each other with veloci- || distinguished from each other by any difference in the 
ties nearly equal, each of these will experience a sivilar | times which they respectively require, or that where 


blow, and the change of form which results is instantly || here is time for the one there is not time for the other. 
corrected by the elasticity of the bodies. But if the first || ae 


m Carriage.—Mr. Stevens has, we are informed 
is moved with a velocity incomparably greater than the Steam © een ammiaate . 


‘ t his i in motion. It travelled 
second, and if the latter, though harder than the former, | at length put his steam carriage in 


‘ ‘| round the circle at the Hoboken Hotel yesterday at the 
is susceptible of being cut or traversed, it will suffer || rate of about six miles an hour. ‘The curve of the circle 


either the one or the other effect, without receiving any \| is very rank—much more so than can possibly be requir- 
sensible velocity, all the action impressed upon it being |, ed in pursuing the route of a road. This yreat ge 
employed in piercing or penetrating the ball or body |, !'o™ @ strait line. gives rise toan enormous friction ; 
| greater part of which, however, Mr. 8S. has coutrived to 
struck. 


obviate. His engine and carriage weighs |: than a ton, 
In support of this piinciple are cited various well|| whereas, those now in use in England y ei. . from $ to 


known effects, among which «re, the penetration of an i 10 tons. 
open door by a candle shot from a gun, no motion being | 


The original intention was to give the carriage 
\4 motion of 16 or 20 miles an hour: but he has deemed 


4 
1 -e in the first i e with a mod- 
communicated to the coor ; the legerdemain trick of||!t MOTE PT dent to move in the reguveetaded 


erate velocity, and has accordingly altered the geering 
reaking a stick resting on the edzes of two glasses filled)! which renders it impracticable to move fast. 


A. Y. Statesman. 


! 
with water, by striking it sharply in the middle with an-!| 
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THe CABINET. wth Homer, and Socrates, and Plato ; also some of |! acute. Of Brougham I shall say nothing, as I have 

| the ancient orators, and the warlike Alexander.— | a personal feeling of dislike to the man. But 

| What most astonished me was, that such a ‘amongst all these good, bad, and indiflerent, never 

aes _____| should ever, for a moment, have existed under the} heard the speech which was not too long for the au- 


tyranny of the Turks. This, however, was, no| ditors, and not very intelligible, except here and 


From the New-Himpshire Gazette ‘doubt, owing to an unfortunate concurrence of cir-| there. The whole thing is a grand deception, and 


WIEWS OF GREECE. .NO. III. ‘cumstances, and to that apathy to which great na-| as tedious and as tiresome as may be to those who 
About the first of July, at 4 o’clock in the} Uons as well as great men are sometimes subject. | must be often present. . [ heard Sheridan only once, 
morning, I opened my eyes, for the first time, upon I had not been at Napoli di Romania many hours, | and that briefly, but I liked his voice, his manner, 


that int@resting country where Aischylus wrote, and|W hen a messenger from the Legislative body there, and his wit; he is the only one of them I ever wish- 
Demosthenes spake, and Leonidas tought ; and al- || desired me to waituponthem. ‘This invitation | | ed to hear at greater length. 
though the state of health at that period was unfa- Prenat, but soon after sent the government the 1 oy : 
vorable to every thing like fancy, the association of following communication — A INVETERATE HABIT.——James Og'lvie, Who aequir- 
liberty and literature were powerful. It had been | “ To their Excellencies the Administrators of the jed great and just celebrity in the United States a 
the land of mighty men, and their gigantic forms, | Greek Government. brew years since for rhetorical performances, was a 
marred by the revolutions of three thousand years, | “1 confer upon myself the honor of enclosing slave to the immoderate use of opium. ‘The follow- 
seemed yet to stand upon the misty coast with one and directing to you sundry testimonials, relative ing passage, extracted froma manuscript Ictter toa 
hand sadly pointing to the earth and the other lift-| to my having come hither for the purpose of tender- friend, is descriptive of one of the fierce but ellect- 
ed high towards the heavens When great and) 'ng my services to the people and government of| ual struggles of a powerful mind against the tyran- 
good men pass from this world to their native skies,| Greece. ayer ny of noxious habits, to which he became the slave 
they leave behind them, in the hearts of succeeding | “Born and educated amidst the free institutions || and perhaps the sacrifice : 
generations, the strong and salutary influences of of the United States of America ; and having wit ‘« | had been long in this way before I changed my 
their sympathy and their grandeur. nessed the happy influence of those institutions upon | place of residence. Physicians told me death would 
‘hese thoughts and feelings were inspired by the morals, intelligence, and prosperity of her citi- || be the certain consequence of the disuse of the drug; 
the occasion, and I offer them as the humble tribute | Zens, I am very anxious to contribute any aid that I felt that its use must soon destroy me ; and tardy 
of my heart to nature and to glory. may be in my power, for the achievement of the hb- | suicide, in any view, is no less criminal than imme- 
‘The next day I arrived at Spetzia. Upon my | erties, andthe promotion of the welfare of Greece ; | diate self destruction. My mind revolted from the 
landing there, the Council of the Island assembled, | @ country dear to all nations who are interested in| idea. On the first night of my arrival, my frame 


and by their request I was introduced to them,— the cause of freedom, genius, and literature. was exhausted and I slept. The greater part of 
This council consists of ten or twelve aged and ven-|, ‘ With the highest respect, and consideration, [|| the second was passed in writing, and then I retir- 
erable men, whose appearance tells you how awful! am your devoted and obedient servant.” - to rest— but it was not rest—=.t' was a horrible 
wisdom is. Upon my entering the hall they arose, |; (Signed. ) dream ; every individual fibre appeared to have its 
greeted me with a grave respect, and said they were| In the course of the day, many of the members of | peculiar pang ; every sense brought ws ges I suf- 
happy to see me among them. L[rephed, that my |\the Government waited upon me, and paid me such fered the tortures of the damned. ‘T'wice I rose 


arrival in Greece ailorded me great pleasure, and |! attentions as were both becoming and satisfactory. and put the phial of laundanum to my lips, twice I 
that the admiration and regard which I entertained | They seemed to understand my views and fully to|| Put it away untasted. Tf was in the most excruciat- 
for their cause were common to my countrymen ; || appreciate them. E. EVANS. || ing pain, and I rose the third time, but I plucked 
that the Americans felt deeply interested in what- || - away, opened the window with desperate resolu- 
ever concerned the glory and welfare of Greece, Braces | tion, and threw it on the ground. When I saw its 
and anticipated the restoration of her ancient gran-} (From his papers)—I have never heard any one | fragmenis glitter in the moonlight, I felt a sentiment 


' deur, Upon my departure they again arose, and | who fulfilled my idea of an orator. Gratton would || f triumph. 1 am regenerated, but it is a resurrec- 


with a marked respect bade me farewell. I shall) have been near it bat for his harlequin delivery.-- _ tion from the grave. Before, I was languid and 
never forget my impressions upon this occasion. 1)| Pitt I never heard ; Fox but once, and then he ||nerveless as a new born infant ; now I have regain- 


seemed to be carried back to the days of Ph lope-| struck me as a debator, which, to me, seoms as dif- ijed my health, strength, and spirits, and look back 
men, and, for a moment, [ almost imagined myself |! ferent from an orator as an improvisatore, or a ver- |, 07 ™Y infatuation with horror,” 
in the assembly of the Amphyctions, ‘silier, froma poet Grey is great, but it is not ora- | 

Soon after leaving this place, I arrived at Napoli ||tory. Canning is sometimes verv like one. Wynd- || 


SeanisH Lapies.—The dress of the spanish lady 
di Romania, the seat of the Greek government; and | hain I did not admire, thougi all the world did ; it is remarkably elegant; and generally adorns a very 
here a vast population, wiih all its living and glow- | seemed sad sophistry. Whaitebread was the Dem-| perfect shape. Black is the universal color, and 
ing peculiarities, burst upon my view. I s‘afe osthenes of bad taste and vuléar vehemence, but \the robe is most tastefully worked and vandyked.- 
things according to my impression at the time.— "| strong and English. Holland is impressive from A mantilla, or veil of black silk or lace, and some- 
I involuntarily said to myself, these are indeed | sense and sincerity. Lord Lansdowne good, but| times of white lace is thrown over the head, and 
Greeks, and no time nor chance can efface in them | sill a debator only. Greenville I like vastly, if he | leaving the face uncovered, falls gracefully over the 
the strong and decisive stamp of genius. ‘They | would prune his speeches down to an hous delive- | head and shoulders, and is confined at the waist by 
are not, as many suppose, a degenerate people, but liry. Burdett is sweet and silvery as Belial himself; | the arms of the wearer. ‘ihey are both expensive 
true descendants of that race of men who claimed jand | think the greatest favorite in Pandemoniun —| and particular in dressing their feet with neatness, 
kindred with Jupiter and Hereules. No people on || at least, I always heard the country gentlemen and and their little shoes fit closely. ‘The large black 
the face of the earth can surpass them in personal | the ministerial devilry praise his speeches up stairs) eve, the dark expressive glanes, the soft blood ting- 
appearance. In them you perceive the source | and the: ran down from Bellamv’s when he was| ed clive of the glowing complexion, make the un- 
from whence the statuary has drawn h's plan, and ‘/on his legs. J heard Bishop Marsh make his second} Willing Enghshman confess the majesty of Spanish 
you cease to give him credit for the creations of |\speech ; it made no impression. I like Ward (now beauty, and he feels that though the soft blue eye, 
genius, being convinced that he has only imitated | Viscount Dudley and Ward ;) studied, but clear,| and delicate loveliness of his own countrywomen 
the pattern which da‘ly appeared before him.— || and sometimes eloquent. Peel, my school and form | 2wake more tender feelings of interest, he would 


Many of the Greeks are of a large size. Their | fellow, (we sat within two of each other) strange to} deny or dispute, in vain the commanding superiori- 
limbs are long, and of perfect symmetry. In their || 


say, [ have never heard, though [ ofien wished to do| ty of these dark eyed and fine formed damsels. 
persons are combined vigor, activity, and elegance | 


: ce so, but from what [ remember of him at Harrow, 
Their port is lofty, commanding and ch.valric ; |! he is, or should be, amongst the best of them — 


and their countenance displays a compass, and pro- | Now I do admire Mr. Wilberforee’s speaking : it 
port'on, and stamp, truly impressive, Among them os not hing but a flow of words— words, words alone. 
I, as Uf — beheld those who were conspicuous at! @oubt greatly if the Fnelish have any eloquence, 
the siege of "Prov :—= Jlysses, and Agamemnon, and proverly so called, and am induced to think that| can be produced ; it is a vacuity on which 
Ajax In the fields, at a considerable distance, |) the trish had a ereat deal, and that the French will) the soul sits motionless and torpid for want 
noticed several men surveying some adjacent ruia:;, have, and have had in Mirabeau. Lord Chatham) of attraction ; and, without knowing whv, we 
and 'n their air, their manner of casting off the» and Burke are the nearest approaches to oratory in| always rejoice when we learn, and @: patie ne s we 
all movements one could aot) Fingland. don’t know what Erskine may have forget. If nothing, therefore, counteracts the nat- 
a Worceyre the ancient Greek : —some Ach Hos or been at the Bar, but in the House Twishhim ai the| ural consequence of learning, we grow more hap- 
Alcides ; and in the streets one might often meet) Bar once more. Lauderdale is shrill, Scotch, and|! py as our minds take a wider range, 


KxowepGr—.s certainly one of the means of 
pleasure, as is confessed by the natural desire which 
every mind feels of increasing its ideas. Ig- 
‘norance is mere privation, by which nothing 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


THE REPOSITORY. 


‘€ Blending the useful with the sweet “ 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTERS. 

The following interesting anecdotes of several 
distinguished individuals, are taken from a volume 
of Reminiscences by J. Ciadock, Esq. recently 
published in London. Mr. C. was once Sheriff of 
Leicestershire, and was in the habit of associating 
with the eminent statesman, lawyers, and literary 
men of the last century.— Statesman. 

Curer Justice Witmot—used to give 
a curious account of an Innkeeper at Warwick, 
whoin he had tried for having poisoned some of his 
customers with his Port wine, by which they had 
narrowly escaped w-th their lives; and that the in- 
dictment was quashed by the impudence of ihe fel- 
low, who absolutely proved that there had never 
been a drop of Port wine in ihe hogshead,” 

Loxp Tuurtow.—* [t was generally supposed 
that ‘Thurlow in early life was idle ; but I always 
found him elose at study in a morning when | have 
called at ibe Temple ; and he frequently went no 
farther in an evening than to Nando’s and then 
only in his dishabille. But he was always clear- 
headed, and read to good purpose ; he knew ex- 
actly when, and how long, to dwell on an impor- 
tant subject. As Lord Chancellor, from a well 
placed confidence in Mr, Hargrave, who was nde- 
fatigable in his service, he had occasion to give 
himself less trouble than any man in that high sta- 
tion. An old free speaking companion of his known 
at Lincoln’s Inn, would sometimes say to me “| 


met the great Law Lion this morning going to | 
Westminster, and bowed to him, but he wasso bu- | 


sily reading in the coach, what his provider had 

suppled him with, that he took no notice of me.” 
Many stories of Thurlow’s rudeness have been 

in general circulation, bot it should fairly stated, 


that he was ever more cautious of speaking oflensive- 


ly among inferiors than among the great, where he 
sometimes, indeed, seemed to take a peculiar plea- 


sure in giving proofs of his exclusive vulgarity. Dr. | 


Johnson was pleased to say, ‘that he must always 
th ak before he replied to the Lerd Chancellor, 
and { believe, they had a mutal respect for each 
other ; but I was always more afraid of Johnsons 
than ‘Thurlow ; fer though the latter sometimes was 
very rough and coarse, yet the decisive stroke of 
the former left a mortal wound behind it, and wiih 
all my veneration for the memory of the great mor- 
alt (which I shall ever retain,) yct I must freely 
own, that I ean recollect no answer of Thurlow’s 
half so rude as one of Jehnson’s to a gentleman in 
the very port of the Cathedral of Litchfield. He 
might perhaps be too ambitious to be thought an ac- 
quaintance of the great Literary Oracle, but he 
meant no offence, and only venturedto say. ‘Dr 
Johnson we have had a most excellent discourse to- 


day ; to which he instantly replied ‘That may be, | 
Sir, but it is impossible for you to know it A 
rough reply from Thurlow would have perished on 


the spot, but th’s keen cutting repot of Johnson 
‘was immediately circulated through half the city.” 
Sam. Foors.— After some exaggerated recitals 
with witch Foote had entertained his hearers at a 
public d'nner,.a gentleman said privately to John- 
son, ‘Why Dr. it is impossible that ths impudent 
fellow can know the truth of half that he has told 
us.’ ‘Nay, Sir,’ replied Johnson hastily, ‘if we ven- 
jture to come into company with Foote, we have no 
right, I think, to look for truth. 


| 
UHurLow.—* Soon after Thurlow was 


. made chancellor, he addressed his brother in the 
following words ; “Tom, there is to be a drawing 
room on Thursday, where I am obliged to attend : 


|and as | have purchased Lord Bathurst’s coach, but 
have no hesure to give orders about the necessary 
alterations, do you see and get all ready for me ‘= 
“4 he Bishop, always anxious to obey the ‘sic volo, 
sic jubeo,’ of his brother, bestirred himself, and eve- 
ry thing was congidered as completed in due time ; 
but when the carriage came to the door, the Bish- 
op found Lord Bathurst’s arms had never been al- 
tered, and knowing his brother’s hasty temper, he 
happily hit immediately on the only expedient to 
prevent a storm ; the door was held open till the 
Lord Chancellor arrived, and as soon as he was 
seated and had fully examined (he interior,he stretch- 
ed out his hand and most kindly exclaimed, ‘Broth- 
er, the whole is finished entirely to my satisfaction, 
and I thank you.’ ‘The same expedient, as to the 
| door, was resorted to at his return from St. Jame’s, 
aud of course no t.me was lost to remedy all defects, 

Lorap Lord Manstield’s words 
might be said to ‘drop manna;’ and if the bold me- 
taphor of Anacreon could any where be justified, i 
might be here, that ‘he spoke roses,’ and though he 
'‘pleased the ear,’ I do not mean to insinuate that 
‘his actions did not stricily correspond. ‘Yrhere 
might be, perhaps, some little affectzoa at times on 
‘the Bench when he seemed inattentive to ihe evi- 
dence, and as soon as he concluded would only 
jcoldly ask, whether he had done, and then in the 
clearest manner possible would recapitulate the 
, whole, to the admiration of all his auditors. 

was asserted, however, by some of his inti- 
mate friends, that though he was famous for bon 
‘mots, yet he never got clearly through a facetious 
‘story of any Jength ; for he was always so desirous 


of expressing himself elegantly, that essence of a 
common joke was sure to evaporate. ‘Yes,’ said 
another of the paity, ‘and it is from knowing that 
such a remark has been made and that you are all 
hon the watch, that his Lordship may truly attribute 
this embarassment.” 

Foorr.—* Mr. Howard of our party one day, 
when he hinted something about publishing a second 
| edition of his ‘thoughts and maxims; Foote rephed 
‘directly, with a sneer, ‘right, sir, second thoughts 
‘are often best ; but when a gentleman, with whom 
he was more intunate only quoted in jest some trifl- 
|| ing circumstance about a game-leg, Foote malicious- 
ly replied. ‘Pray, sir, make no allusions to m 
‘weakest part: I ever attack your head ? 

| & Foote at times spared neither friend nor foe.— 
| He had little regard for the feelings of others ; if 
he thought of a witty thing that would create laugh- 
‘ter, he sa:d it. He had never availed himself of 
‘|the advice given by Henry the Fifth to Falstaff, 
'|*Reply not to me with a fool-boan jest,’ and of this 
| [ can give one notable. If Foote ever hada seri- 
jous regard for any one. it was for Holland, yet at 
his deaih, or rather indeed after kis funeral, he vi- 
olated decency concerning him. Holland was 
‘the son of a baker at Hampton, and on the stage 


1} 


was a close imitator of Garrick, who had such a re- 
gard for him that he played the Ghost to his Ham- 
let, merely to serve him at his benefit. Holland 
died rather young, and Foote attended as one of 
the mourners, He was really grieved and the 
‘| friend from whom I had the account, declared that 
his eyes Were swolien with tears; yet when the 
gentieman said to him afterwards, ‘So Foote, you 
have just attended to the funeral of our dear friend 
Holland,’ cote instantly replicd, ‘Yes we have 
just shoved the little baker into the oven.’ 

Another anecdote or two of this extraordinary 
man many not be unacceptable. Foote, by acci- 
dent, met an inferior person in the street very like 
1 Dr. Arne, who, to be sure, when full dressed, was 
sometimes rather a grotesque figure, and he contriv- 
| ed, | believe, not only to obtain some old clothes 


— 


of the Doctor’s, but likewise one of his cast-off wigs, 
and introduced the man on the stage to bring in 
music books, as an attendant on the Company.— 
The house was all amazement, and many began to 
doubt of the absolute identity. The Doctor of 
course was most horribly annoyed ; but Foote pui 
money in his pocket, which was all he cared for.— 
Soon after he proceeded so far as to order wooden 
figures to be made for a puppet show, of which Dr, 
Johnson and Dr. Goldsmith were to be the leadin 
characters Goldsmith affected a laugh, but the 
great Leviathan of literature was so much incensed 
at the report, as to purchase an immense oak cudg- 
el, which he carried w-th him to Tom Davies’ shop, 
and being there asked for what purpose it was in- 
tended, he sternly replied, ‘For the castigation of 
vice on the stage.? ‘i his being immediatety con- 
veyed, as it was meant to be, Foote | believe was 
really intimidated, and the scheme as to them was 
given up. 


Araica.—The Sierra Leone Gazette gives us 
some additional reasons to believe that the Niger 
empties into the Atlantic ocean in the Bight of Ben- 
in. The truth of it, however, will probably be as- 
certained before many months, by some of the par- 
ties now proceeding into the interior. If the fact is 
‘as suggested, it is supposed that the very heart of 
Africa may be penetrated by steam boat navigation, 
It is believed that many very populous and highly 
polished nations reside on the banks of this rivere 
who liave much trade and commerce with one an- 
iether, cultivating their lands in a very neat and 
‘handsome manner, and who have large cuantities 
of gold. Major Long and captain Clapperton, by 
| different routes, expected to meet somewhere on the 
Nige —vrobably at the city cf Timbuctco The 
first proceeds across the country from Tripoli—the 
last from Bight of Benin. 


Ture Lass or Richmonp Hitt —"he follow- 
ing narrative of the Lass of Richmond Hull, is 
founded on facts well known in the neighborhood 
of Richmond, ‘ihe story is simply as follows! A 
young lady equally accomplished in mind and body, 
the daughter of a merchant of immense wealth, res- 
ident on Richmond Hill, had consented to receive 
the addresses of a young officer, of exemplary | 
character and respectable parents, but poor. He 
belonged to a regiment of cavalry, then quartered 
at Richmond; but his offers were rejected by the 
father on account of that poverty. Apprehensions 
of a clandestine marmage being entertained, the of- 
ficer was forbidden the house, and the young lady 
was strictly confined within its walls, Continued 
grief and irritation of spirits led her, in a fit of des- 
pair boidering on insanity, to preceipitate herself 
from an upper window of her father’s house, and 
she was dashed to pieces on the stone steps that 
formed the ascent from the garden into the house. 
The unfortunate young man afterwards served in 
America, and was shot at ihe head of his company. 
— This is the outline; the rest is embellishment. 


"THe Jews are, at present, or lately have been, 
among the mort important persons in Europe. ‘I he 
‘Goldschmidts were received, many years ago, by 
| George the 3d, of Eneland, as his particular friends, 
land the Rothsch Ids have marched over kings, prin- 
ces and priests; one of them has been made a no- 
ibe. Others of great wealth were scattered over 
ithe continent ‘I hey settled exchanges, and put 
‘up or put down stocks at their will, But, except 
‘in the business of turning and mak’ng what is call 
ed money, these “* great dienitaries” are very com- 
‘mon and indifferent men. Indeed some of them | 
are extremely ignorant and stupid, though always 
\prompt as to what they think swnmum bonum—the 

getting of money, 
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“ Variety's the very spice of lite, that gives it all its flavor. 


! 


An Indian Dandy.—* 1 conversed often with a| 
tall and noble looking Sioux Indian, very finely 
dressed and painted, who had more than an ordina- 
ry portion of Indian ornaments about his person, — | 
He had great numbers of little bells about his legs 
and ancles, which tinkled as he walked along. 
These are things of wh:ch the Indians are not a lit-) 
tle proud. ‘To crown all, he had a long and flour-, 
ish.ng tail of some wild animal, precisely from the’ 
point where Lord Monbeddo supposes that our fore-| 


cious: ‘I reckon you can stay,” or “ I suppose we 
must let you stay,” But this apparent ung:acious- 
ness is the harbinger of every kindness that he can 
bestow, and every comfort that his cabin can afford. 
Good coffee, corn, bread and butter, venison, pork, 
wild and tame fowls are set before you. His wife, 
timid, silent, reserved, but constanily attentive to 
your comfort, does not sit at the table with you, but 
like the wives of the patriarchs, stands and attends 
on you.—You are shown to the best bed which the 
house can offer, When this kind of hospitality 
has been afforded you as long as you choose to stay, 
and when you depart, and speak about your bill, 
you are most commonly told with some slight mark 
of resentment, that they do not keep tavern. Even 
the flaxen headed urchins will turn away from yonr 
money.” 


Crescents.—-The Crescent was the symbol of the 
city Byzantium, now Constantinople, which the 
Turks have adopted. This device of the Ottoman 
empire is of great antiquity, as appears from sever- 
al medals, and took its rise from an event related 
by Stephens the geographer, a native of Byzantium, 
He tells us that Philip, the father of Alexander the 


fathers used to have an actual tail appended io the | 
body. From his fantastic tail, his fine dress, and 
majestic strut, he used to be designated by some of. 
the wits, from Cowper’s famous heroic verse, * De-| 
vil, yard long tailed.” This Indian dandy spoke | 
good English, and unlike h's tmbe among ¢ivilized 
men, had great accuteness and vigor of intellect.— 
From him [ obtained much information concerning | 
his own nation and the neighbouring tribes. He’ 
gave me avery interesting biography of the famous: 
indian chief “White Hair.” his chief came 
the remotest point of Osage to St. Louis, He was 
supposed to have derived his appellation of White, 
Hair, from a grey wig or scratch which he had ta- | 
ken from the head of an American at the disastrous 
defeat of General St. Clair. 
the wig’s tail in the melee of the battle, supposing: 
it the man’s hair, and that he should have him by | 
that hold. ‘The owner fled, and the scratch to his | 
astonishment remained in his hand, It instantly | 
became in his mind a charmed thing, a grand me-| 
dicine. Supposing that in a like case it would ef-' 
fect a like deliverance, he afterwards wore it as a! 
charmed thing, rudely fastened to his own scalp,” | 


| 

Backwoodsmen.— \ he backwoodsman of the west, | 

as I have seen him, says Flint, is generally an ami-, 
able and virtuous man, His general motive for 
com ug here is to be a freeholder, to have plenty of 
rich land, and to be able to settle his ch ]dren about 
hin ‘It is a most virtuous motive. And notwith- 
stand ng all that Dr. Dwight and Talleyrand have 
sa.d to the contrary, I fully believe, that nine in ten | 
of the emigrants come here with no other motive.—, 
You find, in truth, that he has vices and barbarisms 
peculiar to his situation. His manners are rough. 
He wears, it may be,a long beard. He has a great 
euant.ty of bear or deer skins wrought into hi- 
houehold establishment, h’s furniture and dress. He 
carries a knife or dirk in his bosom, and when in 
the woods has a rifle on his back, and a pack of 
dogs at his heels. An Atlantic stranger, transferred 


directly from one of our cities to his door, would re-| 


col froma recounter withh'm. But remember, 
that his rifle and his dogs ave among his chief means. 
of support and profit. Remember that all his first | 
days were passed in dread of the savages, Re-. 
member that he still encounters them, st'll meets. 
bears and panthers, Enter his door,and tell him you. 
are ben'zhted, and wish the shelter of his cabin for | 
the night. ‘he welcome indeed is seemingly ungra-, 


Great, ineeting with mighty difficulties in carrying 
on the siege of that city set the workmen in a very 
dark night to undermine the walls, that his troops 
might enter the place without being perceived, but 
luckily for the besieged, the moon appearing, discov- 
ered the design, which accordingly miscarried. — 
“In acknowledgement of this deliverance, says he, 
the Byzantines erected astatue to Diana, and thus 
the crescent became the svmbol.” 


THE HArPY PAIR. 


A FRAGMENT. 


He had grasped at || 


It was a neat little house, by the side of the fields, 
a pretty looking woman dressed by simplicity, na- 
ture’s hand-maid, was laying the table cloth, and 
(trimming up her parlour, her looks were cheerful 
and serene, and with a pleasing voice, though wild 
and untutored, she sung the following stanzas: 
Here beneath my humble cot, 

Tranquil peace and pleasure dwell; 
If conterted with our lot, 

Smiling joy can grace a cell, 


Nature’s wants are all supplied, 


ricious wretch; this very exclamation convinces u 
that a trifle is adequate to the wants of the humble 
frugal mind, while thousands cannot supply the im- 
}mediate desires of the prodigal, or satisfy the grasp- 
ing disposition of the miser. 


Anecpotr.-—Droy, a Genevian 
mechanic, once constructed a clock; which was ca- 
pable of the following surprising movements: there 


'|were seen on it a negro, a dog, and a shepherd: 


when the clock struck, the shepherd played six 
tunes on his flute; and the dog, as if delighted with 
the music, jumped up and fawned upon him, ‘1 his 
musical machine was exhibited to the King of 
Spain, who was greatly struck with its wonderful 
powers. “the playfulness of my dog,” said Droy, 
‘‘is bis least merit; if your majesty will be pleased 
to touch one of the apples which are in the shep- 
herd’s basket, you will admire his fidelity ” The 
king took an apple, and the dog in a musical tone, 
barked so load, that the king’s dog in the room be- 
gan also tobark. Atthis the attendant courtiers, 
not doubting that the whole was a musical witch- 


craft, immediately left the room, crossing them- 
selves as they hurried out. 


A young lady in London, who was handsome, 
and had a fortune of 12,0001. wh le she was buying 
some small articles of a yeung shop-keeper with 
whom she had some trifling acquaintance, took a 
piece of Flanders lace, and, out of mere gaiety and 


Food and raiment, house and fire, 
Let others swell their courts with pride; 
‘| his is all that I require. 


Just as she had finished, a genteel young man. 
entered the gate, she ran eagerly to meet him, 

“My dear Wiliam,” cried she, “‘you are late to 
night.” 

‘Lam weary, Anna,” said he, leaning his head 
upon her shoulder. 

‘i am sorry for it, my love, but come eat your 
supper, and then repose on my bosom, and hush all. 
your cares to rest. 


said she, “how superlatively happy am I. [have 
no wish beyond what our ltle income will atiord 
me, my home isto me a palice, thy love my estate | 
i envy not the rch dames who shine in costly array, 
i please my W.lliam in my plain simple attire: 
wish to please no other.” | 

‘Thou dear reward of all my toils,” cried Wil- 
liam, embracing her, “how can [have a wish un- 
grat fied wh le possessed of thee. I nevir desired 
wealth but for thy sake, ond thy cheerful, content- 
ed disposition makes ese weakh unnecessary.” | 

It is by no means neces-ary to happiness, said I, 
as Tl-fi the house Wiliam and Anna seem per- 
fectly happy, cortent with only a bare competence, 
Lask but a compeccuce, cries the luxurious or ava-, 


* if to be contented 1s to be happy, my dear,” | 


frolic, went hastily out without paying for it The 
shop-keeper who had a good head for speculation, 
followed and seized her, and charged her with the 
‘heft, and in a serious and peremptory manner, 
said to her, ‘Miss, you may take your choice, either 
to go with me before a magistrate and suffer the 
penalty of the law for stealing my lace, or go before 
a clergyman and marry me.” After a short pause, 
(and who could blame her?) she chose the latter. 


Tue enracep Frtar.—Camden, in his Remains, 
iells us a story of a Friar, who preaching in the 
country, espied a poor wife whispering to another 
who sat in the same pew, at which the Friar being 
enraged, called out “ Peace babbler, I command 
‘thee hou wife in the best hood Whereat the 
‘woman, angry at the reproof, cried out till the 
church rung again—‘ Marry, Sir, beshrew his 
;heart that babbles most—for I have but whispered 
my neighbor for a moment, and thou hast been 
babbling here a good large hour.” 


| Puns.— A country booby boasting to Ben John- 
son of the numerous acres he enjoyed, Ben peevish- 
ly told him, ‘For every acre you have of land, | 
have an acre of wit.’ The other filling his glass, 
said, ‘My service to you Mr. Wise-aere.’ 


A tailor is the ninth part of a man, said a would- 
be-wit in the presence of a knight of the shears, — 
| But, replied the tailor, a foe] is no part at all. 


A friend remarked of a person with very large 
whiskers, that he said nothing. Poor fellow, don’t 
| you see he ts lock jawed. 


What a swell you cut in your new frock, said a 
friend to a wit. Don’t you like it, replied he! am 
quite wrapped up in i. 


Lord Byron observed to Rogers, that punning 
was the lowest species of wit. T'rue, said the other, 
it is the foundation. 


A solicitor who was remarkable for the length and 
sharpness of his nose, once told a lady, that if she 
did not immediately settle a matter in dispute, he 
would file a b ll against her. «« Indeed, sir,” said 


the lady, “there is no necessity for you to file your 
ball, for 1 am sure it is sharp enough already,” 
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M A‘ws 0 N \ Cc M i R R oO R. | Periments of pendulum clocks, as being in direct oppo- | lar to the sun, and adapted to the purpose of illuminating 
— a === | sition tothe principles of the new theory. Ia what man- || and warming the interior surface of the crust, which he 
arin A'TURDAY, } ‘MAY o7. 1826. i ner do they interfere with the captain’s theory? Do they | supposed might be inhabited equally with the exterior 
ree y Rm , nimi, | N0' Show the force of gravity on the surface? but do |surface. In accounting for Saturn’s rings, Kepler, also, 
Symmes’ Tueo«y.--Capt Symmes commenced lec- they show that that force or attraction is the result of a 


turing in this city, on his new theory of the earth, on 
Thursday, last week. His lectures have been well at- 
tended by an intelligent and respectable audience. - The}, 
attention with which he has been listened to, evinces the 
interest felt in the subject to be more than ordinary, or 
mere gratification of curiosity. There seems to bea de- 
sire to hear all the arguments that can be adduced by the 
lecturer in support of his favorite theory; anda willing- 
ness to appreciate and judge with candor of its merits. 
He is daily gaining proselytes to his idea of the earih’s 
concavity, and the analogy of the planets, the economy 
of nature, and the numerous facts and phenomena ob- 
served and recorded by Parry, Franklin, and others who 
have travelled in high northern latitudes, are at least suf- 
ficieut to attach to the system a degree of plausibility 
Capt. S. supposes the existence of a hole at each ex- 
tremity of the polar axis, of different capacities, and the 
northern inclination to be about 9 degrees to the plane 
of the equator. The southernhe estimates considerably 
less, the low side of which commences near the Cape of} 
Good Hope, or in about lat 35, so that navigators in 
doubling the Cape, touch nearly on ithe verge. He sup-|| 
poses Parry to have been several degrees within the polar | 
opening, and that Franklin was in still further; or railer, || 
we should think him to have been on the verge, for if the 
shell be as thick as it is presumed to be, from 5v0 to 800 
miles, he must have been in a very high latitude to have 
been within. It ought perhaps to be remarked that Capt. 
S. does not, however, fix the thickness of the crust at a- 
ny particular point. He supposes the concave to be fer- 
tile and inhabited, and that vessels, if not obstructed by 
land, may ingress at the northern,.and egress at the south- 
ern opening. These openings be supposes to be—-the 
northern four and the southern six thousand miles in di- 
ameter; and that the rays of the sun are admitted inio 
them and refracted along the interior regions sufficiently 
to answer the purposes of vegetation and light. He con- 
tends that the Indians have many times gone over the 
northern verge in pursuit of deer and other game, and 
that it is not so cold within as itis in the same latitude 
without. Ifwe take a pumpkin of an oblong figure, cut 
off at each end, obliquely, (one end being about a third 
larger in diameter, than the other,) excavate its contents, 
and round off the rims thus left, we shall have a tolerable 
idea of the supposed form of the earth. Many of the 
phenomena of nature, such as earthquakes, magnetism, 
&c. are more easily accounted for on the principles of the 
new system, than on those of the old; some of which he 
attempted. ** One of these was the fact that the climate 
on the eastern and western continents are not parallels 
to the equator; the temperature of Boston, for instance, 
being about the same as that of some parts of Great Brit- 
sin ten degrees further north. The line bounding this 
climate he supposes to be nearly or quite parailel wit, 
the verge «f the opening at the north pale; and ashe 
contends that the amto-phere and water are warmer at 
the poles than at 70 or St degrees of ‘latitude, the 
variation in these climates would be accounted for on 
his theory.’’ The entrance into the cavity of the earth is 
of a gradual, regular descent, so much so that the navi-|| 
gator will pass over the verge imperceptibly, in the 
same manner as he sails round the world, while he ap- 


pears always on a level sea. The captain maintains that 


the powers of gravitation exist on the surface of the}. 


earth. A writer in support of the theory, offers on thi- 
point, the. following remarks, though not so clear and ex- 
plicit as those of the Captain, yet they will give an idea 
of his views on the subject. 

** Much reliance is placed, by the learned, on the ex- 


' miles in thickness. 


sphere or of a solid globe? 
| not tell what constitutes 


What is vravity? 


fects; and that it is a principle inherent in matter, at. 


least in all matter that has hitherto been the subject of 
human investigation. 
demonstrate 


‘o mathematical exactness the attractive in- 
fluence of ove particle of matter upon another? How 
| then can it be shown that there must be four heusentll 


earth were solid? 


hundred and twenty-four miles from the surface contains | 


about one half the matter of the globe, so that all the! 


| matter in the earth thrown intoa sbell of one thousand | | within, nor assaults from without can dissolve. 


miles in thickness, would not be so dense as the planet | 
Mercury. That the new theory, on this supposition, | 


| would not be in opposition to the known laws of gravi- 
ty, apprehend would have been admitted by Newton !! ty 


_bimself. 


in a sphere willbe equally attracted in all directions, | 


“which i is the same as the total absence of all attraction, I our constitution have wrought wholesome reformation in 
_answer that it can be demonstrated that polar cpenings | the rotten politics of Europe, and its form has been copi- 


will destroy that nice balance, and cause bodies to ad-| 
here to the inner surface with nearly the same attraction | 
that they do upon the exterior. The centrifugal force, 
which on the exterior would have a tendency to throw) 
bodies from the surface, on the interior would make them 
adhere more closely to it. 


From these general, rather} 


than exact views of the subject, I apprehend there would, 


be bu: little danger of an exploring party being precipi- | 
tated from one side of the sphere to the other. I will 
go farther, and say, that by denying to nature the prin- | 
ciple that would support the existence of a hollow plan- | 
et, is to deny in direct terms what prolongs the existence 
of Saturn’s rings; and I conclude, that any theory which. 
will not apply to all the phenomena of nature, when sit- 
uated under like circumstances, ought to be rejected, be, 
it called by what name it may.’’ | 


Czpt. Symmes is a plain, sensible man, easy of access, 


free and intelligent in conversation. His manner of. 


speaking Is not very eloquent, nor his broad western dia- | | 
lect very agreeable, but his diction is good and the mod- | 

esty and simplicity with which he urges the claims of his | 
theory, prepossessing. He is well informed in such sci- | 
-ences and facts as have a bearing on his system, and | 
| quotes innumerable authors and circumst 


port 


It may be well to remark that the idea of the con-. 
veavity of the earth is not altogether original in Capt. | 
“Symmes. Dr. Halley, in .692, in his attempt to account 
for the changes of the variation of the magnetic needle, 
ba eaal ~ed that there was an interior globe separated from 
the external sphere by a fluid medium; or that there may 
ibe several internal spheres separated from each other by | 
| almospheres, and that the concave arches may in seve- 
‘ral places shine with a substance similar to that 
which invests the body of the sun, producing heat and _ 
light for the accommodation of the internal regions, | 
which he alleges, may be inhabited by animate beings. | 
Kuler was an advocaie of the theory of Halley, th ough 
Le differed from him in the nature of the nucleus; he be- | 


lieved it to bea luminous body formed of materials simi-| 


We can- | 
it,we only k ow its regulating ef- 


Can any Newionian philosopher | ploded, and looked upon as chimerical, yet it ought not 


| to argue that there is no probability in them. 


| miles of solid matter to the centre of the earth in order | 
| to keep bodies from flying off at a tangent, from the cir- 
| cle it describes from the centre of revolution? Suppose | 

we so much increase the powers of gravity as to give the | 
| centre of the shell the same attractive influence, that in || either of these, it would be an ample remuneration. 
the old theory is given tothe centre of the earth; would | 
. | not the regulating effects of gravity remain the same as if, 
{f this should be objected to, 1 
maintain that the quantity of matter allowed to the earth, 
| by calculation, may be found in a shell of one thousand | {| and these states were linked together by an uncertain and 


I believe it will be found that eight } frail tenure, which the slightest breath of interest might 


Should it be said that a particle of matter with- || j 


stances in its sup- 


spirit of °76. 


supposes our earth may be composed of several crusts or 
shells, one within another, and concentrie to each other, 
Maclaurin, in his Treatise on Fluxions, appears, like- 
wise, toconsider a holiow globe as very possible. 


Though these theories have been pretty generally ex- 


And al- 
though Capt. S. might fail in establishing the truth of 


what he advances, would not the interests of science be 
promoted by an expedition to the north? 
some new discoveries be made? 

some undiscovered sea 


Might not 
some unknown island 
-some new phenomena—some 
hitherto unknown inhabitants of the polar regions? If 


Pp: NDENCE.—The next Fourth of July com- 
pletes the Fiftieth Annivereary of our national Indepen- 
dence. How changed te 


scene! ‘Fifty years ago, 


have destroyed. Now, we are a firm and <olid brother- 


hood, which neither treachery (if there be any) from 
Fifty 
years ago, the pettiest principality in Europe might treat 
us with disdain:—Now the mightiest empires in the 
world solicit our friendship, and avoid our hostility. Fif- 
ty Years ago, our civil policy was sneered at by the crit- 
ics of the old world, as chimerical and impracticable:— 
Now the problem has been solved. The principles of 


ed by the young Republics of the South. Fifty years a- 


'|g0, philosophers speculated on the vast inferiority of our 


physical powers and our moral genius: - Now, the world 
jeramds amazed et the designs which genius has conceived, 
and those powers accomplished--designs exceiling all 
that is contained in the history of civilized man. Fifty 
years ago, aml we were a population of two millions, 
scantily dispersed along a protractad sea-board:~-Now 
we count twelve millions of citizens, covering a bound- 
less territory Fifty years ago, andall beyond the coast 
was adesolate wilderness, disturbed only by the yells of 
animals, or the war-whoop of savages:—_Now, resound- 
ing with the ‘‘busy hum of men,”*’ and endowed with all 


|the comforts, and much of the splendor of the most ac- 


complished society. Fifty years ago, and the name of an 


American was a reproachful stigma:—Now, it is a proud 
distinction and passport to honor. 


Fifty years ago, and 
|| we were a dependent colony:-—Now, we are a great glo- 
'|rious and free people, rejoicing in the blessings we pos- 
|| sess, and ready to pariake those blessings with the werld.”’ 
| Let us commemorate the day that gave birth to these 
then, in a manner becoming a¢rateful people:—— 
‘It is desirable that every class of the community join in 
one accord in ascribing praise to the memory of those he- 
roes who achived for us the blessings which surround 
our domestic circles, and add brilliancy to the literary and 
|| political institutions of our republic. It is a mark of re- 
{spect due te their worth, and when America forgets 
to grant a boon so merited, she may be truly said to be 
ungrateful. Preparaiions have already commenced in 
‘different parts of the country for the celebration, and it 
| will probably be more general than on any previous oc- 
| ca-ion since the declaration We hope Boston, where 
‘the + “park was first kindied, will take the lead, and prove 


to her neighbors that she siill retains her portion of the 


| 
| The famed Col. Pluck, of Ph iladelphia, hes presented 
his sword, ahuge weapon, to Col. 


Commercial, as a mark of respect. 


Stone, of the N.Y 
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Tae ARC ,pe.—It appears that the citizens of New- || 


York have concluded to build an Arcade, to run, we be-) 
lieve, through the principal streets of the city. lass its u- 
tility we are unable to speak, but should think it would 
be of very little importance, except for ornament. It is. 
to be so constructed that ladies may go a shopping in the! 
night--lights are to be introduced—the buyers are shield-' 
ed from all inclemencies of weather. The Connecticut, 
Herald says, ‘* Sky Larks would be no bad addition to 
the rookery, and the stucco-work may well be embellish-, 
ed with some of the neatest designs of Grecian delicacy. | 
In earnest, we hope that our large cities will not copy) 
from Paris, or what is quite as bad from London. If it. 
be said this is no business of ours in Connecticut or else-_ 
where in the country, let the projectors of such new) 
fashions think for five minutes of the tone which large 
cities frequented by all who can pay their passages from. 
every little village and every little awkward community 
of countrified folks, give in the taste of our smaller socie- 
ties of men and women, and they will be less apt to in-| 


troduce the fashions of the old world. A Carnival 


should be kept in Venice-—a Coronation should be cele- 
brated where there is a King to be crowned—-and an .fr- 
cade may be in the day-time as comfortable as an ice- 
house and as beautiful as a rope-walk, but in the night a 
‘bridge of sighs,’ an Al Sirat to al] the intents and pur- 
poses.” 


Curistian Osserver.—This work is published 
in London on the last of every month, and republished 
here as soon after as possible, at about two thirds the ex- 


pense.--In the number for January which is now before || 
us—there isa Review of Sermons on the principal e-!| 


vents and truths of Redemption--to which are annexed ||}Had he lived, that fatal alliance, which is the grave of 


an Address and Dissertation on the state of the departed, | liberty, would never have existed. : Greece will never 
|| be conquered ; her soldiers and patriots will be put to 


and the Descent of Christ into Hell by J. H. Hobart, D. 


D. Bishop of the Episcopal Church in the State of N. | 


| 
| 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Europe.—-Siuce our last, advicesa few days the 
latest have been received from England and France 
The capture of the interesting Greek fortress of Misso- 
longhi by the Turks, with melancholy particulars, is an-| 
nounced : bu’ other accounts dixcredit the news. 
late report of the warlike attitude of Russia against Tur-| 
key, turns out to be of English manufacture. The French | 
journals continued positive in connecting a political ne- 
gotiation with the embassy of the Duke of Wellington’ 
to Russia ; while others remained of the opinion, that: 


| 

' 

“Beit ur weely case to note the pass the teces.” 
| 


his object was merely to present the condolence of his 


Sovereign on the death of the late, and his felicitation 
on the accession of the present Emperor, for which pur- 
pose solely, other embassadors had been sent from other 
nations, agreeably to long established custom.—Cent. 


Greece. ~We have looked over our English and 
French files with avidity, but with pain, for the 
news from Greece. The barbarians have massa- | 
cted every man, woman and child found in Missolonghi, | 
which was defended with a valour that puts to blush eve- | 
ry action of ancient and modern times ; it was the most 
devoted, the most patriotic, the most noble defence ever 
heard of. The funeral service read by each soldier for 
his comrade—-the reponses of the living for the dead — the 
skeleton of the Greek force—the powerful besieging ar- 
my—the blaze of artillery—the blowing up of the cita- 
del—and the final sacrifice of the aged and innocent, 
mark the most extraordinary event of history. To the 
disgrace of christianity and the holy alliance, these Scenes 
were permitted with impunity. A cold hearted policy, 
and a diabolical devotion to the curse of legitimacy, have 


induced the nations caijling themselves Christians to sus- 
tain the malignant Turks in these acts of horrible assas- 
sination. What a loss the world has sustained in Vapo- 
leon, who knew how to treat the continental powers ! 


| the sword, but they never will surrender or submit. 
The Greek Chronicle contains the following article: 


ever discovered. 


York, Professor of Pastoral Theology and Putpit Elo- | <* By intelligence from the camp ef Ibrahim Pacha, we} 
quence in the Generai Theological Sewwinary, and Ree- || learn the arrival there of the horrible Aboulonbond Pa- | 
tor of Trinity Church, and St }aul’s and St. Jobn’s|| cha, that monster wno, in :823, caused the wife of Capt | 


Mininc —A leiter from Coquimbo, dated Jan. 


|| 26, says, ‘* All the Province is completely taken up by 


the newly discovered silver mines probably the richest 
One mine,the richest,has been in oper- 
ation about two months—as yet they have only gone 
about 9 yards into it, and it is estimated that the owner 
has already realized from one to two hundred thousand 


about 150 mines in operation,within 40 miles of this city. 
There are here three English Mining Companies,and two 
more daily expected, and instead of working the mines 
they are speculating and buying up all the copper they 
can get hold of, paying 16 1-4 a 16 '-2 dollars per qtl. 
in advance, the copper to be delivered in Jan. 1827. The 
Galen, of Baltimore, came out here, with doubloons, and 
could not get a single qtl. of copper without waiting 


three months, and was obliged to pay 16, on board for 
all.”’ 


MANUFACTUREs.—In addition to the immense quan- 
tities of wool furnished by her native floéks, England 
imported in the year 1824, wo less than twenty-two mil- 
lions five hundred and fifty-eight’ thousand pounds of 
woo}. And besides supplyicg her entire population with 
woollen goods, she exported no less than the value of 
27,612,241 dollars. The cotton manufacture of Great- 
Britain is immense. England does not raise a single 
| pound of cotton, and yet. according to Mr. Huskinson, 
| she manufactured in 1824 no less than the value of 279 
mill ons of dollars; and the clear national gain, over the 


cost of the raw material, was equal to 137,101,159 dol- 
lars. 


Urica, May 9.—Canat 
Eaton; accompanied by about twenty young gentlemen 
from the Rensselaer school arrived here on Sunday, on a 
scientific tour along the route of the canal in the boat 
Marquis Lafayette. The party started from Troy about 
a week since, furnished with the necessary apparatus to 
enable them to make experiments on board their boat; 
and we understand intend to proceed to Lake Erie. The 
cabin of the boat presented a spectacle which would have 
delighted a professed amateur A lecture table with its 
usual accompaniments of retorts, galley-pots, furnaces, 
blow pipes, Ke vials, containing snakes, lizards and 


‘oes, and other interesting insects, together with a large 
variety of earths, stones, flowers, &c. and the cooking 
utensi!s of the party arr:nged with a particular regard to 


dollars for what cost him $800 to work. There are now, 


queer worms, spiited sf§ders, horn-bugs, flies, musqui- . 


Chapels, New-York. 2 vols. 8vo london, 1824. 


|| Tassos to be tied up ina sack filled with 
|| whose crueliies desolated Salonica. 


disorder, displayed together a most interesting groupe. 


serpents, and || We saw ‘ Noah’s Ark’? last year, but this beats it all 
He was sent, it is | 


Russia —The objects of the Duke of Welliagton’s | said, by the Divan, to preside over the execution of the ee ce " 


mission, it is said, have failed. 


should consent to the independence of Greece. To this 
latter proposition the Emperor has specialiy ob ectec. | 
The N. Y. National Advocate remarks:—‘* Independent | 


of the general wish ofa whole people, which poiats to|, Central Republic. 


the conquest of Constantinople, and of the sound policy| 
of giving active employment in foreign warfare to a tur- 
bulent, discontented soldiery, Russia hax other reasons— 
for making war onthe Porte She complains that the 
treaty of Bucherest has not been fulfilled, by whieh the 
Porte agreed to evacuate the provinces of Wallachia and. 
Moldavia ina stipulated time. That has not been done, | 
and the Emperor says, that as it is a question which con- 
cerns Russia alone, he cannot allow any other powers to 


interfere; nor will he modify the military system. 


OrpeuaNns Hope Lovee.—This Lodge was legally 
consecrated, and iis officers installed, in due form, by a. 
deputation from the Grand Lodge of this state, at Wey-| 
mouth, on Wednesday last.—The Rev. Dr Richardson 
of Hingham, officiated as G. Master, assisted by Thos. 
Tollman, Esq. of Wanton, as Deputy G. M—A proces 
sion, with agood Band of music proceeded from the Hail | 
of the Lodge to ‘he Meeting Hou~e, where an eloquent 
Address was delivered by Rev. Br Cutter, of Quincy.—_ 
In the course of the \ddress he forcibly reminded the, 
Brethre:: and Members of the many duties incumbent on) 
thern as Masons, and of the necessity of good examples, 
before the rising generation.—Vhat part of the discourse’ 
addressed to the Members of the Lodge particularly, | 
was really affecting.—He poinied out their duties to the. 
widow andthe orphan ~ and reminded them of the name 
which they had chosen for their Lodge. - After the ser-| 
vices were finished, about 200 of the Brethren and Ladies. 
partook of an excellent dinner, in tents erected for the) 
purpo-e, a short distance fror the village.—After the | 


The first was to prevent , Christians who might fall into the hands of the Turks.’’| | 
the Emperor from meddling with Greece—the oner to | 


prevent his molesting the Turks, provided the latter | 


lveus.—aA brisk interior trade is now carried on 


|| between the States of Missouri and Mexico, which will 
Letters from Havana of the 11th April, have been | cause the countries to be settled more rapidly, and be of 


received in Washington, which state that on that day _| mutual benefit. 


the John Adams sailed from that e | | . . . 
ag res Place, for the purpoxe|/ 4 strange fatality existed among the horses in 
of landing Mr Williams, our Charg d’Affaires to the!) 
Wie len, the || shelby county, Tennessee,about the middle of last month. 
small pox and varioloid were both prevailing to a great | ee = hed = a twenty four hours, 
extent on board several of the vessels in our squadron, || PPO*E 
‘fly, which continues about three days. They get into the 
We have received, says Noah, a letter from) | nostrils. ears and sheath of the horse, and produce an in- 
Christian Roslius and James Workman, Esqrs. New-Or-| |lammation, which takes off the horse in a few hours. 


leans, enclosing as a committee, a check for $100 for || The Hallowell Advocate states that there have 
the relief of Robert S Coffin, the Boston Bard, which | 


B || been several instances in that vicinity of oxen dying in 
consequence of the intense heat of the ‘4th and 15th inst. 
Joux Raxnporea.—A Ph ladelphia paper of Mas | One hundred barrels and one hundred firkins of 
20, says, Mr Randolph arrived in this city yesterday || lard arrived at New-York on Friday, in 12 days from 


morning, and this morning took passage in the steamboat, 
for Neweastle, to embark in the packet ship Alexander! 
for Liverpool A large concourse of people appeared | 


onthe wharf to see him, but few were gratified, as he | 
took to the Ladies cabin, and there remained. It appears! 


Cleveland, Ohio, via the Erie Canal by the Troy and} 
Black Rock line. 


The Richmond Compiler complains of the drought 


in that quarter, by which vegetation suffers severely — 


same day, having engaged two }acks at Washingion to, 
bring him on—one proceeded entirely empty a few miles 
ahead of the one tn which he rode. 


He took the steam-| 
boat for Philadelphia. 


Stes Boat.—We mention with pleasure the, 
safe arrival of the stesmboat Legislator, lately purchased 
in New-York by Capi. Porter, to run between this 
city and Portland, and to form p>: of a line which is to 
be extended to Nova Scotia, touching at intermediate 
ports. She has been proved to be as safe as she is beau- 
tiful ; has superb accommodations for passengers, and 
can carry 100 with comfort. She is over 200 toas bur- 


cloth was removed, appropriate toasts and songs height- | 
ened the pleasures of the day. 


‘ 


then, and measures 115 by 35 feet. 


'| of boats on the Middlesex Canal. 


| 
by the papers that he left Washington on Thursday, dur-. water courses low---wheat stunted—corn put back— pas- 
ing the sitting of the Senate, anc the Baltimore Patriot an- | Mase injured—and butter and vegetables scarce and 
nounces that he arrived there before five o'clock, on the 


dear. 


‘i here has been a great increase in the number 
In the recent dry time 
there was an abundance of water. A new and elegant 
| passenger-boat has been put in operation. 

The Pennsylvania Meeting for the relief of Mr. 
| Jefferson have limited the subscriptions to one dollar each 
as the maximum. Meetings are recommended to be held 
in every county in the State. 

Ancient Printing Press.—it is stated that one 
of the three presses which were first used in North Ameri- 
ca, and imported prior to 1658, is now in existence in 
Elizabethtown, Essex county, New-York. It was orig- 
inally used at Harvard University. 
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* Pho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may ly 
“Thro” all the regions of variety.” — Otway. 


Co stip 
Forthe Mirror, 

Friendship’s balmy words may feign, 

Love's are e’en more false than they; 
Oh ! ‘tis only music’s strain 

Can sweetly soothe and not betray.— Moore. 
Sweet instrument! I owe thee much—— 

Much more than I can e’er repay; 
Thy services to me are such— 

Words are too poor--too weak to say. 


Oft have I press’d thee to my lip, 

And drank thy breath---in silence sweet, 
Convinced that I might freely sip, 

Nor dread tie demon of deceit. 


Of friendship’s voice I oft have spoken,--- 
It whisper’d in my infant ears; 

When fortune frown'd--oh! mark the token--- 
It flew---it left me.-- blind with tears. 


Nort love__nor friendship now are mine, 
For love, at Friendship’s sign, took flighi! 
Thus does the sun at morning shine, 
And darkness usiers in the night, 


Companion of my lonely hours! 
Sweet svother of tne exiles breast !-- 
To thee I'll fly when sorrow lowers— 
Thy voice cah lull the sterm to rest. 
May 39, 1826. MARCUS. 
Co Kphigenia, 


For the Mirror, 
Look not so cold!---one more such look 


Would chill my heart’s warm flow; 
Thy unjust anger I could bréok, 
And, patient meet the blow: 
But that unkind, that freezing glance, 
More sharp than winter's wind, 
Locks up in a fix’d, icy trance, 
My nerves, my heart and mind! 


On me thy rage, thy rury vent, 
My failings do not spare; 
Yea, rave till all thy breath is spent: 
All, but contempt, I'll bear. 
Yes. I can bear thy humors, love, 
And kiss the hand that wounds: 
Disdain, alone, my faith can move; 
*Tis that my heart astounds. 


Then, prithee, love, smile once again, 
And banish all my woe; 

Look not so cold! but ease my pain 
With hope’s enlivening glow.. 

Clear up thy brow: one lovely smile 
Will make affection bold; 

Give way to each endearing wile, 
And ne'er again look cold! 

Boston May 22, 1826. 


‘We need not travel, seeking ways to bliss; 

He that desires contentment cannot mises: 

No garden wails this precious ower embrace, 
It common grows in ev'ry desert place. 


OSCAR. 


Rrreqguiar Stausas. 
For the Mirror. 
How sweetly along the gay mead, 


The brooks were all spreading their way; 
Ornamented with lilies and leak-flowing cresses, 
So blooming, so brilliant and gay, 


When Emma came forward and pluck'd a young flower 
From me which was precious and dear, 

Which I much lamenied, but still 1 consented 

Ne more the sweet relic to see. 


My heart was much pained, but still was unheeded 
By the hand that tore from me the treasure, 
And svon the leaves wither'd, and turned to a vapour, 
And bid a favewell to my wishes forever. 
WESLEY. 


Ballad. 


Blow light, thon balmy air, 
My lady’s couch above, 
Blow lightly there, ye winds, and spare 
The slumbers of my love. 
Let no rude blast be tound 
To mar her gentle sleep; 
But all around, a dreamy sound, 
A drowsy murmur Creep. 


From the Spanish 


Oh fiy! thou balmy air, 
And by her couch remain; 

Go blend thee with her breath, and bear 
Its balm to me again. 

But lightly go, and gently blow. 
Blow softly as my strain. 


Blow gently, do not break 
‘The stillness of her sleep; 

I would not make my leve awake, 
Nor raise those lids fo weep. 

Ye winds, that borne in happier hour 
May wanton as ye will, 

Ifround her bowcr ye bave the power, 
To creep and mermur till, 

O lightly glow and gently biow, 
And let her slumber still. 

- 


The First “Kunocent.” 


———She had retired at noon 
Beneath the roof which for a little while 
Had canopied the fairest and the first 
In bright creation, 4s 1 rose from prayer, 
1 watch'd her steal with tumid steps, and ‘ay 
Her sleeping infant (half in sacres fear) 
On the same couch late hallowed by his God. 
She knelt, and on her circling arms reclined: 
The babe’s soft breathings to her matron heart 
Made blessed music, and her innocent thoughts, 
Free from distracting care, had woven a dream 
So light “twas scarcely slumber, yet more warm 
Than life. I mark'd iton her glowing cheek, 
And the sweet smiles which lightened, play’d and went, 
Like sunbeams on the dark and heavy cloud 
Which even then hung o’er her. Suddenly 
I cannot now defive that wiiderng pause 
Of doubt and horror—the quick flash of steel— 
The boisterous rush of men—the murderous blow, 
Ere his sweet sleep had vanishgd—consecrate 
Up n the hohest shrine of guilty earth 
The first young martyr in his Sav-our’s cause, 
Died with that smiie upon his rosy lips, 
His sjartt wears ‘n Heaven. 


— 


— = 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, SUNDAY, 2], 


IF Ube Recuiar meetings of the foli- wing Lodges, unless other 
wise desiguated, are on the evenings (specified) preceding tull moon. 


BOSTON LODGES. 


St. \ndrew’s Chapter Ist wed 
St. Paui’s Chi pte: 3d tues 
Grand Lodg: ,2d wed in Dec 
March.June and Sept 
Encampment 3d wed 


SuJohn’s tsttues 

St. Andrew's 2d thurs 
Columbian ist thursday 
Massachusettstast fr: 

Mount Lebanon last mon 
Grand Chapter 2d tues in Dee 


Council of Royal Mesters last tu 


June & Sept 


- MASSACHUSETTS. 


Union tues 
Malden Mount Hermon wed 
Lynn Mount Carmel mon 
Salem Bssex ist tues Warren 
Chapter 3d thurs 
Beverly Liberty mon 
Marhichead VPuilanthropie wed 
Danvers Jordan wed 
Roxbury Washington thurs 
Dedham Consteilation thurs 
Stoughton KR sing Star thurs 
Mt- Zion Chapter mon 
“encord Corinthian mon 
Bridgewater Fel wship moa 
Marlhorough thurs suc 
‘ingham Old Colony fr: 
Needham Meridian thurs 
Medfiled Cassia tucs 
Randolvh Norfolk Union wed 
Cielmsford Pentucket fre 
Social thurs 
Andover §t. Matthew's wed 
Naverhell) Merrimack thurs 
lexingron Hiram thurs 
Widdlehury SocialHarmony tues 
Fardwick Mount Zion wed 
Vew Salem Golden Rule mon 
dmheret Pacitic wed 
Belchertown mon 
Pittsfeld Mystic thurs King Solomdn’s R A C. tues. 
Northampton Jerusalem tues heb May, Ang. end Nov. 
Greenwich King Hiram’sChapter Duatury Cornes Stone mon sue 
tues Taunton Adonwam Chapter tues 


Dorchester Quincy Kural mon 


Lenox Union Star wed 
Unity tues 
‘est Granville Mt. Pleas 
Brookjeld Meridian ~ 
Great moarna:us 
West Stockbvidge Wisdom tues 
Templeton Harris thurs 
New Martherough Rising Sun tu 
Cummington Oriow thurs 
Northhoromh fri 
S.ringfield wed 
Southwick Friendly Society mon 
Brimfield tiumanaty tues every 
month 
Meridian tues e 
Charlestown Kiny Solon. 
Caonbricge Amicable 3¢ mon 
Be thescs 2d tues 
Medway Montgony ry 2¢ wed 
Faluouth Mar-icist wed 
Nantucket’ Union ts: mon 
Urbanity 3d non 
Union Council S. M. 4th mon 
in Dee March June Sept 
Rise Sun Chapter 2d mon 
Charlton Fuyette last wed in 
Jan. Ap. Aug. and Ce: 


Worcester Morning Star tues succeeding 
Leicester wed Kenge David wed 
Groton St Paul’s mon Gloucester ‘Vy:ian Ist tues 


St Johns Chapter Ist tuesin Sutton Olive Branch 32¢ mon 

Dec Feb, Ap Jun, Oct Greenfeid Frankhn Chapter 1st 
Newhuryport 3+. Peter’s mon wed 

St. Maik’ tues New-Becford Star in the East 3d 
Uxbridge Solomon's Temple tha monday 
Woohurn Freedom thurs Waltham Monitor men 


MAINE. 


Hallowell Jerusalem Chapter 
thurs Kennebec Lodge wed 

Gardiner tues 

Winthrop Yemple mon 

Belfast Beltast mon 

Augusta Bethlehem tues 

Calais &t. Croix men 


Surry Lygonia wed 
Kennebunk York mon Exstpor: astern Ist mon 


Bridgeton Oriental mon Lubec Washington Ist wed 
New Glo wester Cumberland mon Yortiand Ane en: Landmark 16 
Paris Oxford thurs wed Portland 26 wed 
Milburn Somerset mon Brunswick United 3d tues 
Bangor Rising V rtue tues Bath Solar ist thurs 

Phomaston Orient mon 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Lebanon Franklin mon Haripton bKeesxingham tues 
Amherst Benevolent mon Bath Meridian Sun wed 
Concord Star tues Hanover Trinity Ercompnent 
Chat Fatthiul wed last wekin Feb Apr June, 
New London King Solomen’s wed Aug. Oct. and Dec. St Ane 
Washngten Mt, Vernon mon drew's Chaptrs 4th wed in 
Plymow> Olive Branch tues Jan. \ar May. July, Sept 
Sanvornron Cenuwe mon and Nev. Council of Mas- 
Rochester Humane mon ters,on the same days as the 
Canvan Mt. Moriah tues Chapter 
Prainfield wed Portsmouth St. John's Ist wed 
New Ioswith Bethel tues Pythagoras 3d tues 
Dever Swafford wed Claremont Hiram 1st wed 
Bradford St Peter*s tues 
Alstead S&. Vaulss tues 
Merideth Mount Lebanon wed 


North Yarmouth Casco tues 
Wiscasset Lincoln thurs 
Alna wed 

Union Union thurs 
Warren St. Georges tucs 
Camden Amity tues 
China Central wed 

Saco Saco wed 


' 
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| Glocester Friendship wed 


CONNECTICUT. 


Stonnington Asylum tues Suffield Apollo tues 


Hadtam E.Haddam Columbian Last Hartford Orient thurs 


abtornately thurs Canaan Mer dian Chapter tues 
Preston St, Janes thurs Sharon Hamilton we 
N. Stonnington Widow's Son wed Winsted st. Andrews wid 
New Londen thurs Pomfret Warren Chapter tues 
Litchfield St Paul's thurs March June Sept Dee Put- 
Gesken Olive Branch tues ham last wed.in April June 
Terrington Seneca tues S pt Nev Dee 
Saltshury Montgomery tues Colchester Wooster, Ist wed V. 
Nerfolk Western Stuer tues Chap, men follows; 
Canaan Meridia: Chapter thurs Norwrch Somerset fri Franklin 
Barkhampstead Northern Star th Chapter last Monday in Feb 
Voodhury Solomon's thurs May Aug and Nov 
Granby St Mark's wed Middletown St. John’s 3 Ka wed 
Berlin Barmony wed North Eest Chapter No 46 Ist mon 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawuaet Uarmeny tues 

Cumberiand Morning Star mon Smithfield Mount Moriah fri 
eventry Hamilton wed East Greenwich King Solomon 
rovidence St. Johns wed Mt, monday 

Vernon thurs Coventry Manchesterfri 
Newport S! Johns mon Smithfield Evening Star sat 


Warren Washington thurs Grand lodge last mon every 
Bristol St Albans wed other month 


Pawtucket Union wed 
NEW-YVORK. 


4uburn Chapter thurs Clarksville Widow's Son thurs 
rumansburge Fidelty tues next Catshid Catskills on 
Watertowr Federal wed Catskill Chapter thurs 
Glens Falls Hameltou thurs Albany Temple Chapter 2d tues 
Chapter fas wed Fb Ap. Mast’ Tody: 1-1 & 2d mon 
June. Aug Oc Nov and Dee Temple Lodge Istand tues 
Aurora Serpico mon Aurora “Mount Vernon ist & 2d wed 
Chapter wed pter frid. Lodge mon 


VERMONT. 

Bennington Mt. Anthony tues  Micdlebury Mt Calvary Eneamp- 

Rutland Green Mountam En- ment 20 tues in may and 
campment id wed im Dee Feb eryotheor onth 

Av fune, Aur.and 


VergennesJoruselem Chapter 34 

\| Bratford Mt Lebanon Chapter mon in Jan and every othor 

rl 2d tues in Dee Feb. April month Dorchester Lodge 
June, Aug. and Oct tues 
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